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/0/ftV SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs: — John Shakespeare, according to 
Halliwell Phillips, 1 was a glover; and also 
probably sold the carcasses of the sheep and 
cattle he slaughtered. 

In 1578, he seems to have met with reverses. 
Fleay 2 sums up the evidence of his poverty in 
the following paragraph : 

"In 1578, Asbies, his [John Shakespeare's,] 
wife's inheritence, was mortgaged to Edward 
Lambert, who was security for him to Roger 
Sadler for a debt of ^"5. He was excused 
from a poor-rate of 4d. a week. In 1579 a levy 
on him for soldiers was left unpaid." 

The case may then be stated : John Shake- 
speare possessed of cattle ; ruiued in 1578 ; 
whose ruin, judged by the sympathetic re- 
mittance of the fines, was generally regarded 
a misfortune. 

The chief misfortunes to Stratford up to the 
present time, have been caused by floods. 
Quitler-Couch3 says, speaking about Stratford 
floods, 

"The highest is dated at the beginning of 
this century .... take the level of this with 
your eye, and you will wonder that any of 
Stratford is left standing." 

Can John Shakespeare's cows be connected 
with an ancient flood ? 

In Harrison's " Chronologie,"4 I find the 

following: — 

" 1578. A cold winter, & are long there falleth 
a great snow in England, whose driftes, in 
many places, by reason of a Northest winde, 
were so deepe that the mere report of them 
maie seeme incredible. It beganne in the 4th 
of feb : & held on untill the 8 of the same 
moneth ; during which time some men & 
women, beside cattell, were lost, & not heard 

of till the snow was melted & gone 

Upon the xjth also of that moneth, the Thames 
did rise so highe, after the dissolution of this 
snow, that Westminster hall was drowned." 

When the Thames invaded Westminster 
Hall, we may reasonably conclude that the 
Avon would not be behindhand in flooding 

Stratford. 

Henry H. Hay. 
Girard College Philadefhia. 

1 'Outlines' p. 33. 

2 ' Introduction to Shakespearian Study,' p. 9. 

3 ' The Warwickshire Avon,' p. 74. 

4 Harrison's ' Description of England,' 2, vi. 



GERMAN rc SLIHTA. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I beg to acknowledge that — as I find 
to day— the etymology of slaihts=slik-t6 has 
already been suggested by Johansson in P. B. 
B., xiv, p. 321. I quoted the word mainly as 
a new example of Idgrm. 2: Germanic 2, cf. 
Mod. Lang. Notes vii, p. 345; Johansson 
mentions it in a different connection, deriving 
Germanic slihta from Idgrm. zglikto which, 
either in the Idgrm. languages separately, or 
in Idgrm. itself, became slikto. 



Gustaf E. Karsten. 



Indiana University. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The publishing house of Mr. W. R. Jenkins 
continues its good services to teachers of 
Italian by furnishing them with a handy re- 
print of Edmondo de Amici's interesting little 
story, ' Camilla ' (pp. 125, 35 cents). A few 
notes, mostly translations, by Professor Comba 
scarcely give anything that would not be found 
in an ordinary dictionary. Small books of 
this nature are exactly what every teacher of 
Italian most sadly needs, and it is to be hoped 
that the present little volume will soon be 
followed by others of a similar nature. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. a copy of Corneille's ' Polyeucte,' edited 
by Dr. Braunholtz. This is a valuable addition 
to our list of French classics edited for the use 
of schools and colleges. The introduction 
comprises a concise and accurate life of Cor- 
neille, an analysis of the play, and a study of 
the metre of ' Polyeucte.' The notes are in- 
teresting, and are literary, grammatical, and 
sometimes philological. The only criticism 
that can be made of the book is that the notes 
are probably too full. It is not necessary to 
call the attention of the student to every little 
difference between the language of the seven- 
teenth century and that of the nineteenth. It 
is better to refer to the most important points 
in the play edited, and to leave the student to 
read the work without being interrupted too 
often by notes of minor importance. Every 
student at the college reads several plays of 
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